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Familiar  Dialogues, 

D  I  A  LOG  U  E     L 

MAMMA    and    MARY. 

MAMMA. 

T  71  THAT  are  you  doing  Mary  ?  YoU 
*  ^     feem  very  bufy. 
MARY.     I  am  trying  to  make  a  petti- 
:pat  for  my  doll :  but  I  cannot  telr»  how 
It  fhould  be  done. 
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^MAMMA.  Come  hither,  and  I  will 
reach  you.  Shall  you  not  be  very  glad 
when  you  can  work  and  read  ?  For  then, 
you  know,  you  will  be  able  to  make  dolls 
cloaths,  bonnets,  and  cloaks,  and  aprons, 
and  frocks  5  and  to  read  pretty  ftories  and 
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fongs  without  troubling  any  body  to  read 
them  to  you.  Will  not  that  be  clever, 
think  you  ? 

MARY.  But  why  cannot  I  read  and 
work  without  being  taught  ?  You  do. 
You  make  my  fillers  frocks,  and  petti- 
coats and  (lays ;  and  my  bonnets,  and 
tippets,  and  your  own  hats  and  caps,  and 
I  never  fee  any  body  teach  you :  and  why 
cannot  I  ? 

MAMMA,     Becaufe  you  are  a  little  girl; 
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HI   can  read  now :   and 
u  write,,  and  to  work, 
and  to  dance,  and  to  teach   my   doll  as 
me. 

i'hen  you  rnuft  take  pains, 
lind  what  I  tell  you,    and  remem- 
.nd  do   as  you   are   bid ;    and   fpell 
thole  words  which  you  do  not  know. 

MARY.  Yes,  Madam !  I  do  mind 
what  you  fay ;  but  when  gentlemen  and 
ladies  read  I  never  hear  them  fpell  j  and 
vant  to  read  as  they  do. 
MAMMA.  Then  I  will  tell  you,  my 
dear,  how  you  muft  learn.  When  I  was 
a  little  girl,  my  papa  and  mamma  taught 
me;  and  I  fpelt  a  great  while  before  I 
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day     and     killed    it.       Was    fhe    very 

naughty  ? 

MAMMA.  No,  my  dear!  becaufe  lit- 
tie  Kiity  is  a  baby,  and  babies  do  not 
know  any  better.  When  fhe  flroked 
your  face  juft  now,  fhe  put  her  finger 
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in  your  eye,  but  fhe  did  not  know  that 
it  would  hurt  you$  for  little  babies  do 
not  know  any  thing  j  and  laft  night  fhe 
wanted  to  take  the  lighted  candle  in 
her  hand,  for  Hie  did  not  know  that  it 
would  hurt  her.  But  you  are  four  years 
old,  and  you  know  that  little  girls  muft 
never  go  near  the  fire,  or  touch  the 
candle  ;  nor,  may  they  hurt  flies.  Little 
Kitty  killed  the  poor  fly  when  fhe  took 
it  in  her  hand.  Poor  Iktie  fly  1 

MARY.     Why  did  you    not  tie  Kitty's 
hands  ?  You  tied  my  coufm  Robert's  hands 
the  other  day  when  he  whipped   the  cat  , 
out  of  the  parlour ;    and  whipped  his  legs 
with  the  flicks  with  which  he  beat  pufs. 
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MAMMA.  Becaufe  Robert  is  a  great 
boy,  and  knows  thit  to  beat  a  cat  will 
hurt  it :  and  therefore,  he  was  a  naugh- 
ty child  to  be  fo  cruel  as  to  hurt  a  poor 
cat  that  was  quietly  fleeping  on  the 
ground.  But  little  Kitty  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  the  fly  which  fhe  fqueezed  in  her 
hand  :  for  fhe  is  a  baby,  and  could  not 
tell  that  the  fly  was  alive  ;  and  you  know 
fhe  cannot  take  any  care  of  herfelf,  my 
dear.  She  cannot  walk,  or  talk,  nor  has 
fhe  any  teeth.  But  when  fhe  is  older, 
then  fhe  will  know  better,  and  will  not 
touch  the  flies  any  more. 

MARY.  Lock,  Mamma,  there  is  a 
butterfly  in  the  window,  it  is  much  pret- 
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tier  than  flies.  O,  now  it  .is  flown  into 
tl  e  garden !  Let  me  go  and  fee  it ; 
Shall  I  go  and  play  out  on  that  grafe 
plot? 

MAMMA.      Yes    if  you    pleafe.     But 
put  on    your   bonnet,    and   tippet,    and 
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gloves,  for  it  does  not  look  neat  to  fee 
you  go  without  them. 

MARY.  I  cannot  find  my  gloves ; 
nor  do  I  know  where  any  of  my  things 
are.  I  threw  them  all  down  when  I 
pulled  them  off,  and  fomebody  has  taken 
them  away. 

MAMMA.  But  that  was  very  care- 
lefs,  ,Mary :  for  you  fhould  always  fold 
them  up,  and  lay  them  in  their  proper 
plates ;  or  elfe  give  them  to  Molly  to  put 
away  for  you.  Now  you  muft  flay  in 
doors  then,  for  I  ihall  not  let  you  go  out 
unlefs  you  can  finckhem.  Do  not  look 
fo  crofs !  but:  fmile,  and  be  good-luunour- 
ed  !  Nay,  if  you  cry  you  mult  not  go  at 
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all.  Little  girls  muft  not  have  any  thing 
which  they  cry  for.  There  is  a  good 
child,  dry  up  your  tears,  and  go  and 
afk  Hannah  whether  Hie  has  feen  them, 
and  another  time  put  them  in  the 
drawer. 

MARY.  I  have  found  them,  Madam, 
Hannah  picked  them  up  and  gave  them 
to  Molly,  and  flie  took  care  of  them  for 
me.  Was  flie  not  very  good  ?  Now  may 
I  go  Mamma  ? 

MAMMA.-  Yes.  And  another  time  re- 
member and  do  not  throw  them  down ; 
but  carry  them  up  flairs  and  put  them  a* 
way  before  you  do  any  thing  elfe.  Did 
you  fay  I  thank  you  Hannah !  for  her  being 
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fo  kind  as  to  put  your  bonnet  and  gloves 

away. 

MARY.     Yes,  Madam.     Now  fee  \vhat 
a  pretty   courtefy  I  can  make. 


MAMMA.     But  you  muft  look  up  my 
love,  when  you  make  a  courtefy,  and  not 
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look  upon  your  feet.  And  when  you 
fpeakr  to  any  body  always  look  at  them, 
or  they  will  not  be  able  to  hear  you  fo  well. 
MARY.  I  have  been  at  play  till  I  am 
quite  tired.  But,  Mamma,  look  at  my 
new  doll.  I  found  her  in  the  garden 
where  I  left  her  yefterday,  and  fee  all 
her  face  looks  fo  ugly  !  She  had  rofy 
cheeks,  and  her  face  and  neck  looked  fo 
white  and  fhiney;  and  now  fee,  fhe  is 
all  rough ;  and  her  face  is  ftriped  !  I  do 
not  .like  her:  and  her  petticoat  and  frock 
are  wet,  and  her  cap  is  all  dropped  toge- 
ther. Who  has  fpoiled  her  fo?-  I  am 
very  lorry. 
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ter  every  day  to  make  them  clean ;  but 
dolls  muft  aot  be  wafhed,  becaufe  it  will 
fpoilthem.  ^  For  dolls  are  made  of  wood, 
and  then  they  are  painted,  to  make  them 
look  pretty  for  little  girls  to  play  with. 
Dolls   cannot  talk  you   know,   they   are 
only  wood,   or  wax.     Look,  Maryy  now 
the   rain  has  waihed  off  the  paint,    you 
can  fee  the  wood,      Dolls   mull   not  be 
wetted,     Poor   Mary's    doll !    Well,   will 
you  have   this   piece    of   bread    to  eat  ? 
Are  you  not  hungry  little  girl.?   Do   not 
cat  fo  faft,   it  is  not  pretty.     See,  pufs 
looks   at  you ;   fhe   means  to   fay,   Pray 
give  me  a   bit   of   bread.     Cats   cannot 
talk.     But   hark!   She   fays  mew,  mew, 
mew,  that  is  a  cat's  way  to  afk  for  a  bit 
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of  bread.  Give  her  fome.  Poor  pufs  is 
hungry.  Do  not  fill  your  mouth  fo  full ; 
it  will  choak  you  :  it  does  not  look  pret- 
ty to  fee  little  girls  eat  fo,  Open  the 
door  Mary.  Pompey  is  fcratching  to 
come  in.  Let  in  the  little  dog.  Well, 
Pcmpeyl  how  do  you  do?  See,  Pompcy 
jumps  upon  you.  Do  not  run  away. 
He  is  glad  to  fee  you :  he  cannot  fpeak, 
and  fo  he  jumps  to  fliew  that  he  likes 
you,  and  he  wags  his  tail  to  tell  you  that 
he  is  pleafed.  He  will  not  hurt  you. 
Stroke  him.  See  how  gentle  he  is  I 
The  dog  cannot  talk ;  but  he  ihews 
what  he  wants.  He  puts  out  his  tongue  5 
he  is  thirfly,  fetch  him  fome  water. 
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MARY.  But  he  fhould  not  put  out 
his  tongue.  You  tell  me  it  is  not  pret- 
ty. You  muft  not  have  any  water  if  you 
put  out  your  tongue  Pompey. 

MAMMA.  Yes,  give  the  little  ,dog 
forne  drink.  Po-mpey  cannot  fpeak,  If 
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you  are  dry,  you  can  fay,  Pray,  Madam, 
let  me  have  forne  water  ?  But  dogs  put 
exit  their  tongues  to  fhew  that  they  arc 
hot  and  thirfty. 

MARY.  Then  I  fhall  put  my  tongue 
out  now,  for  I  am  very  hot. 

MAMMA.  No,  Mary!  put  in  your 
tongue,  it  will  not  make  you  cooler;  and 
you  do  not  want  any  drink :  you  are  a 
little  girl.  Pcmpey  is  a  little  dog.  Lit- 
tle girls  mud  not  do  the  fame  things  as 
little  dogs  do.  Sit  quiet  and  you  will  be 
cool.  Exercife  has  made  you  hot. 

MARY.  What  is  exercife  ?  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean. 

MAMMA.  Running  and  walking,  jump- 
ing, and  riding,  is  exercife ;  but  fitting 
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dill,  or  lying  down  is  reft.  Any  thing 
that  moves,  rs  called  being  in  motion; 
but  fitting  dill,  or  going  to  fleep  is 
called  ml.  Do  you  underfiand  what  I 
fay  ? 

MARY.  I  do  not  know.  Dinner  is 
ready,  come  Mamma,  let  us  go  to  din- 
ner. Pudding  is  good.  Let  us  call  Papa 
to  have  ^ome  dinner. 


DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE      II. 

M  A  M  M  A     mid     H  A  R  R  Y. 
MAMMA. 

WHERE     have     you     been     to, 
Earn  ? 
HARRY.     In  the  garden.     Look,  I  have 
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got  fome  goofberries.  Will  you  eat  fome  ? 
John  is  gathering  fome  for  a  pye,  and 
he  gave  me  all  thefe. 

MAMMA.  But  they  are  not  good  for 
you  Harry,  they  will  make  you  fick. 
They  will  give  you  a  pain  in  your  fto- 
mach.  Little  boys  muft  not  eat  fuir  till 
it  is  ripe.  They  are  four.  They  will 
be  fweet  when  they  are  quite  ripe.  Now 
they  are  green.  Next  month  they  will 
be  red,  Harry.  That  will  be  a  red  goof- 
berry.  Some  are  green  when  they  are 
ripe.  Currants  are  red.  Put  thefe  down 
on  the  table ;  when  they  are  baked  in 
the  pye  you  fhall  eat  fome. 
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HARRY.      How    do   you    know  they 
will  make  me  Tick?  Let  me  eat  fome  to 
try  ?    perhaps     they    will    not   hurt  me  ? 
let  me  eat  a  few  ? 

MAMMA.  Be  a  good  boy,  Harry. 
Good  boys  always  do  as  they  are  bid. 
Mamma  knows  what  is  good  for  you ; 
if  you  are  fick  you  muft  have  fome  phy- 
fic,  and  you  do  not  like  that  you  know. 
Butter  is  not  good,  nor  fruit  is  not  good 
for  you  till  it  is  ripe. 

HARRY.  Why  are  there  no  trees  in 
London  ?  We  have  no  garden  there.  I 
like  a  garden.  Will  you  buy  me  a  broom, 
Mamma,  to  fweep  the  walks  with  ? 

MAMMA.  You  fliall  take  a  walk  in 
the  afternoon  to  Mr.  Sweep  em's  to  get 
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you  a  broom,  and  then  I  will  buy  you  a 
roller. 

HARRY.  Why  does  the  gardener  roll 
the  walks  ?  What  is  the  ufe  of  it  ? 

MAMMA.     To  make  them  look  neat. 


B   2 
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You  kick  up  the  ftones  with  your  feet 
when  you  run,  and  the  rolling  flone  is 
heavy  and  prefles  them  down  again  j 
and  then  it  is  fmooth  and  nice  to  walk 
upon.  Do  not  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow when  it  is  open,  you  will  fall  i  - 
to  the  garden  and  hurt  yourfelf  fadly. 
Little  boys  muft  not  get  up  into  the 
window  when  it  is  open,  and  they  are 
in  the  room  by  themfelves.  See,  Harry, 
there  are  fome  cows  going  by,  they  are 
going  to  be  milked.  Then  the  little 
boy  can  have  fome  milk  and  water. 
Ladies  drink  tea.  Little  boys  drink  milk 
and  water  and  eat  bread.  Take  care 
how  you  pull  down  that  window.  Have 
you  pinched  your  finger?  Poor  litde 
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boy !  never  mind  it,  it  will  be  well  pre- 
fently  5  never  mind  being  hurt,  go  and 
play.  There  are  your  nine-pins  -,  when 
you  are  bigger  you  fhall  play  at  cricket. 
Walk  upright,  do  not  {loop  fo.  When 
your  Papa  comes  home  he  will  fet  you 
before  .him,  and  you  {hall  ride  upon 
his  horfe.  See  how  the  duft  flies.  The 
wind  blows,  it  is  going  to  rain,  then 
there  will  not  be  fo  much  duft.  Do 
not  put  your  horfe  in  Mamma's  work- 
bag  ;  it  will  tear  it,  and  break  the 
horfe.  Silly  boy  !  Why  did  you  cut  off 
its  tail  ? 

HARRY.    It  will  grow  again.    My  hair 
was  cut  a  little  while  ago,  and  now  it  is 
B  2 
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my  horfe's  hair  will 
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aim  oft   in  my  eyes : 

will  be  thicker  now  it  is  cut. 

MAMMA.  No,  it  will  not  grow  any 
more.  Little  boys  hair  will  grow;  but 
that  is  a  wooden  horfe.  It  is  made  to 
play  with,  and  draw  about.  The  tail 
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is   fattened  on.      See  the  mane  is  (luck 
on   the   wood,    it    is    a    bit   of    rabbit's 
fldn.     That  horfe  is  not  alive  you  know. 
Wood    is    not   alive.      It    cannot    walk. 
Unlefs  you   draw  it,    it  will  ftand   ftill. 
Let  go  the  ftring.     See,   it  cannot  move. 
Thofe   wheels  are  to  make  it  run  when 
you  pull   the   ftring.      Hark!    the    bells 
ring.      Pretty    found !     Do  you  like   to 
hear  them?     Liften  to  the   noife.     Now 
they    have  left  off  ringing.     The   bells 
are  at  church.     That   is   a   church  yon- 
der.    Look   flraight   forward ;    now    you 
fee  it.     Hark  1   liften  again !   the  church 
clock  ftrikes,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
fix,  feve  n.     When  it  ftrikes  again,  Harry 
B  4 
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muft  go   to-bed.      Then  Ihut   the   win- 
dows,   and  fhut  the  doors,   and  bid  the 
little    boy  good-night. 

HARRY.  Why  muft  the  windows 
and  doors  be  fhut  ?  It  makes  it  dark. 
I  like  to  look  about  and  fee  fome- 
thing. 

MAMMA.  But  you  cannot  fee  when 
you  are  afleep.  When  little  boys  go 
to-bed  they  muft  fhut  their  eyes,  and 
go  to  deep  directly  :  or  elfe  they  will 
be  fleepy  in  the  morning,  and  then  they 
will  not  be  able  to  play.  Are  you  tired, 
Harry?  Going  to-bed  will  reft  you.  Do 
not  clamber  upon  the  table,  you  will 
fcratch  it. 
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HARRY.  Tables  cannot  feel.  It  will 
not  hurt  it.  Why  may  I  not  walk 
upon  tables  ?  O  I  I  have  flipped  down. 
I  have  hurt  my  leg,  and  have  torn 
my  frock.  I  have  fallen  on  my 
B  5 
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it   is   broken,    Mamma,    pray    mend  it, 
its  head  is  off,  and  one  of  its  legs;  why 
did'  it  break? 

MAMMA.  Becaufe  you  got  on  the 
table  ;  and  the  table  is  fmooth  and  flip- 
r  ry,  it  is  rubbed  with  wax  to  make 
it  bright.  John  rubs  it  every  day,  and 
\L  you  fcratch  it  you  will  fpoil  it,  and 
give  Jcbn  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
ruo  it,  You  fell  down  on  your  horfe 
and  broke  it  with  your  foot ;  do  not  get 
up  on  ihe  table  *any  more :  go  and  ride 
on  your  rocking  horfe :  here  is  the  new 
\w.ip  that  Papa  bought  for  you.  Was 
he  not  very  kind  to  buy  a  whip  for  you, 
Harry  ? 
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HARRY.  I  can  buy  one  myfelf.  Mr. 
Trot  fells  whips.  I  know  the  way*  I 
had  rather  buy  one  myfeJf.  I  do  not 
like  this  whip*  I  wanted  a  fliort  one. 
Such  as  Robert  has  who  drove  the  poft 
chaife.  I  will  buy  a  better  one. 

MAMMA.  Well,  give  me  that,  Harry, 
If  you  do  not  like  it,  I  will  keep  it. 
Papa  thought  it  would  pleafe  you.  You 
may  buy  one  if  you  like  it;  but  where 
is  your  money,  little  boy  ?  Mr.  Trot  will 
not  give  you  a  whip  unlefs  you  pay  him 
for  it. 

HARRY.  Pray  give  me  fome  (hil- 
lings, Mamma!  How  much  will  ir.  coft? 
I  have  got  no  money.  I  have  not  got 
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a  pocket.     Fray,   Madam,  give  me  fome 

money. 

MAMMA.  T  cannot  fpare  you  any 
money  ;  I  want  my  money  to  buy  meat, 
&nd  bread,  and  milk,  and  flour,  or  elfe 
you  cannot  have  any  thing  to  eat. 

HARRY.  How  muft  I  get  money 
then?  What  fliall  I  do  for  a  whip? 
Pray  give  me  that  whip  again  which  Papa 
bought. 

MAMMA.  No,  you  did  not  like 
it  you  know.  Little  boys  have  no- 
thing but  what  is  given  to  them.  You 
did  not  thank  me  for  it.  You  muft 
now  go  without  one.  Little  boys  can- 
<not  get  victuals  for  themfelves,*rnor 
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cloaths,  nor  bread,  nor  milk,  nor  pud- 
ding, nor  meat,  nor  any  frocks,  nor 
petticoats,  nor  fhoes.  Papa  and  Ma- 
ma give  you  food,  Food  is  what  you 
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cat.  Cloaths  are  what  you  wear.  If 
Mamma  did  not  make  you  frocks  you 
would  be  naked  and  cold ;  and  if  Betty 
did  not  boil  your  milk,  and  make .  a 
pudding  for  dinner,  you  muft  go  with- 
out, and  be  hungry.  Little  boys  have 
nothing  of  their  own.  Every  thing  is 
Papa's  and  Mamma's.  Papa's  houfe,  Pa- 
pa's garden,  Papa's  carpet.  Papa's  money 
buys  you  play  things  j  but  if  you  are  not 
contented  with  them  $  if  you  do  not  like 
them,  he  will  not  buy  you  any  more. 
See,  Jenny  is  come  to  put  you  to- bed* 
Good-night,  Harry. 

HARRY.     But  fhall  I  have   the  whip 
to-morrow  Mamma  ? 
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MAMMA.      I  cannot   tell.      We   muft 
afk  Papa.     Go  to-bed  like  a  good  boy ; 
$o  nqt  make  Jenny  wait. 
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DIALOGUE      III. 

MAMMA,    HARRY,    mnd .  MARY. 

MARY. 

~)RAY,  Madam,   will   you  buy  me  a 
L      baby-houfc    like    Mifs    Play  full'*  ? 
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Do  you  know,  that  laft  night  fhe  fhew- 
ed  me  a  number  of  pretty  things,  fuch 
as  I  never  faw  before.  She  has  got  a 
fpit,  and  a  jack  to  turn  the  meat  round, 
and  a  dripping-pan,  and  three  fauce- 
pans,  and  hearth  broom,  and  a  bed, 
and  a  cradle,  and  a  tin  pump,  and 
tea  things,  and  tea-kettle,  and  a  tea- 
board. 

HARRY.  And,  Mamma,  her  bro- 
ther Jack  has  got  as  many  toys  as  his 
fifter:  for  he  has  a  rocking  horfe,  and 
four  or  five  whips,  and  tops,  and  mar- 
bles, and  a  cart,  and  a  tin  poft-chaife 
with  four  horfes  to  it  and  two  poflil- 
lions.  Will  you  not  buy  fuch  things 
for  my  fifter  and  me  ? 
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MAMMA.  No,  my  dears,  I  have  not 
got  money  enough  to  fpare  to  buy  you 
fuch  a  number  of  toys;  becaufe  they 
will  coil  a  great  deal;  and  I  want  all 
the  money  I  have  to  buy  you  cloaths, 
and  victuals,  and  chairs,  and  tables,  and 
carpets,  and  beds  for  this  houfe  which 
you  live  in  ^  and  I  have  not  any  to  fpare 
for  furnifhing  a  baby-houfe. 

HARRY.  But  then  you  can  go  to 
the  money  fhop  and  buy  fome ;  and 
afterward  you  will  let  us  have  fuch 
pretty  things  as  thofe  which  Jack  Play- 
full  fhewed  me ;  will  you  not,  Ma- 
dam? 

MAMMA.  My  dear  there  are  no 
fuch  Ihops  as  thofe  which  you  mean. 
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People  cannot  buy  money.  Money  will 
buy  every  thing ;  but  money  cannot  be 
bought.  Men  and  women  work  to  get 
money.  Mr.  Conferee,  the  grocer  and 
confeftioner,  you  know,  makes  cakes  and 
rafberry  jam,  and  currant  jelly,  and  fells 
currants,  and  raiiins,  and  fugar,  and  tea: 
and  Mr.  White,  the  baker,  makes  bread ; 
and  bakes  pies  and  puddings.  The 
brewers  make  beer.  The  butchers  fell 
meat:  and  I  fometimes  you  know  go 
to  their  (hops  and  give  them  money 
for  their  fugar,  and  bread,  and  beer. 
Your  papa  fells  woollen  cloth  to  make 
gentlemens  coats,  and  when  they  want 
deaths  they  come  to  him,  and  give 
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him  money  for  it :  with  that  money 
he  buys  what  he  wants  of  other  peo- 
ple. 

HARRY.      But  then,    where  did  mo- 
ney   firft    come   from  ?    Who   gave   the 
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money  to  Mr.  Worthy  which  he  buys 
his  meat  and  cloaths  with  ?  for  you  know 
he  does  not  fell  any  thing. 

MAMMA.  Mr,  Worthy,  my  love,  has 
a  great  many  fields  and  houfes :  and 
thole  perfons  who  live  in  his  houfes  give 
him  money  to  let  them  live  there,  And 
the  grafs  that  grows  in  his  fields  will 
make  hay;  and  that  he  fells  for  horfes 
to  eat;  and  oats,  and  rye,  and  barley, 
all  which  he  fells  and  has  money  for. 
But  money  is  firft  made  of  gold,  and 
filver,  and  copper,  which  is  all  dug  out 
of  the  earth. 

HARRY.  O !  I  am  very  glad  you 
have  told  me  that.  I  have  juft  had  my 
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fpade  mended,    and   I  will   go  and  dig 
as  fail  as   I   can;   and  then   I  will  give 
you   the  money,    and  you  fhall   buy  me 
and  my  fitter  all  that  we  want. 

MAMMA.  You  fhould  fay  my  filler 
and  me,  Harry.  It  is  not  pretty  to 
name  yourfelf  firft.  Whenever  you  men- 
tion any  body  elfe,  always  remember  to 
fay  your  own  name  the  laft.  Suppoie 
you  were  going  to  tell  me  that  Papa 
and  you  took  a  walk  this  morning:  you 
fhould  fay  Papa  and  I  -9  not  I  and  Papa 
went  out  together. 

HARRY.  I  will  think  of  what  you  tell 
me,  Madam  ;  but  now  let  me  go  and 
dig,  for  I  am  in  a  great  hurry  to  find 
fome  money. 
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MAMMA.  My  love,  though  I  told 
you  that  money  was  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  you  will  not  find  any;  for  there 
is  none  in  our  garden,  nor  any  where 
near  us.  It  is  brought  from  a  great  way 
off  indeed,  fo  you  need  not  go  out  for 
that.  Men  dig  very  deep  to  find  it : 
much  deeper  than  fuch  little  boys  as  you 
could  do ;  and  it  requires  a  great  many 
men,  and  a  long  time  to  find  any.  The 
pits  in  the  earth,  which  it  is  taken  from, 
are  called  mines.  There  are  gold,  and 
filver,  and  lead,  and  copper,  and  tin 
mines.  But  you  have  never  feen  any. 
And  as  we  have  no  mines  here,  it  is 
needlefs  for  you  to  dig  at  prefentj  as 
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you    do  not  want  to  fow,    or  plant  any 
thing. 


HARRY.  I  think  I  ihould  like  to  be 
a  gardener :  It  is  fo  pleafant  to  be  in 
the  air,  and  to  walk  about;  and  climb 
up  the  ladder  to  nail  the  trees. 
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MAMMA.     But  as  you  are  a  little  boy, 

I    hope  you  do   not  get  up  the   ladder; 

if  you  do  you  will  fall  down   and  hurt 

yourfelf  fadly. 

HARRY.  Yes,  fometimes  I  have  ftep- 
ped  up  one  or  two  fteps,  but  I  will 
not  do  it  any  more,  if  you  think  I  fliall 
fall;  for  I  remember  little  Bobby  Ven- 
ture broke  his  leg  you  know  one  day, 
by  falling  when  he  had  got  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  which  his  father  had  put 
againil  Mr.  Lofty* s  houfe  to  mend  the 
roof  of  it ;  and  he  told  us  how  bad  his 
little  boy  was  when  he  came  to  mend 
Papa's  ftable. 

C 
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•IMA.      Z>6'£/_y   Venit'.re    is    a    veiy 

:;i    dees    not    mind    what    isj 

builds    houfesj 

is  tt  ;   is  repairs  them)i 

;^C     IS    Cal; 
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bricklayer.  And  when  he  goes  to  work 
he  fometimes  takes  Bob  with  him.  When 
he  was  mending  the  top  of  Mr.  Lefty's 
houfe,  he  told  little  Bob  not  to  touch 
the  ladder,  but  to  {lay  and  play  upon 
the  ground,  and  be  lure  not  to  come  up 
after  him.  But  Bob  did  not  mind,  and 
when  his  father  was  up,  he  took  both 
his  hands  full  of  mortar,  and  climbed 
up  a  little  way  and  then  he  fell  down; 
but  he  got  up  again  and  left  the  mor- 
tar upon  the  ground,  and  thought  when 
he  had  not  any  thing  in  his  hands  he 
fhould  get  to  the  top.  So  when  he 
came  very  near  his  father  his  foot  flip- 
ped, and  he  fell  to  the  bottom,  and 
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broke  his  leg,  and  hurt  him  a  great  deal, 
and  now  he  cannot  walk ;  but  muft  lay 
in  bed  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  will 
always  be  lame.  What  a  dreadful  thing 
it  is  when  little  boys  and  girls  do  not 
mind  when  they  are  fpoken  to!  I  hope 
my  Harry  and  Mary  will  be  always  good* 
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DIALOGUE    IV. 

MAMMA    and    MARY. 

MAMMA. 

T  71  THAT  did  you  cry  for  laft  night, 
*  *     my   dear  ? 

MARY.  Becaufe  I  wanted  you  to 
put  me  to-bed.  Why  do  you  fit  up 
fo  late,  and  have  fupper  when  I  am 
gone  to-bed  ?  I  wifh,  when  it  is  time 
for  me  to  be  undreft,  you  would  al- 
ways come  up  with  me :  I  like  you 
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fhould    do    every    thing   for    me   better 
than  Hannah.      Pray,   Madam,     put    me 

to- bed   to-ni2;ht,    and    then   !    fhall    not 

0 
cry. 

MAMMA.  I  hope  you  will  not  indeed, 
whether'!  do  or  not:  for  I  do  not  think 
I  (hall;  becaufe  you  were  fo  filly  laft 
n'ght.  And,  on  Ttufday,  when  Mrs. 
Wonder  was  here,  you  behaved  fo  ill 
that  fhe  was  quite  afliamed  of  you.  Sim- 
ple child  to  cry  in  luch  a  manner  when 
you  are  going  to  bed  !  I  am  fure  Han- 
nab  is  very  kind  to  take  the  trouble  to 
wafh  you,  and  take  off  your  cloaths, 
and  put  you  to-be d  j  and  you  Ihould 
be  much  obliged  to  her  I  think,  and 
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not  cry,  and  fret  fo  when  (he  comes  to 
fetch  you  ;  otherwife  I  think  fhe  had  bet- 
ter go  and  leave  you  to  cry  by  yourfelf : 
and  then,  as  you  cannot  take  off  your 
cloaths,  you  would  not  be  able  to  go 
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to-bed.      It   is   a    very    filly   trick,   and 
indeed  I  fhall  never  put  you  to-bed  at 
all,  if  you  weep  fo  much  when  it  does 
not  fuit  me  to  go  up  (lairs  with  you. 

MARY.      But  if  I   bid  Hannah   undrels 
me  mu ft  fhe  not  do  it  ? 

MAMMA.  No,  to  be  fure.  Not  be- 
caufe  you  bid  her,  if  (lie  doe^not  chufe 
it  herfelf:  nor  if  fhe.  does  chufe  it,  and 
was  going  to  do  any  thing  for  you,  if 
you  do  not  fpeak  civilly  to  her,  and 
fay,  Pray,  Hannah !  or,  be  fo  kind,  Han- 
nc.b  !  I  hope  fhe  will  not  do  any  thing 
for  you.  Little  giils  muft  never  talk  of 
bidding  any  body  do  a  favour  for  them. 
MARY.  But  it  is  no  favour,  is  it, 
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for  Hannah  to  put  me  to-bed  ?  She  is 
always  to  do  it:  it  is  her  place. 

MAMMA.  Pray,  my  dear,  what  do 
you  mean  by  place  ?  I  tell  you  I  think 
the  maids  are  very  kind,  when  they  eU 
their  drefs  you  or  get  your  breakfaft,  or 
walk  with  you,  or  do  any  thing  for  you. 

MARY.     But  Mailer  Haughty  the  other 

day,  when  we   drank  tea   there,  did  not 

fpeak   civilly  to  his  maids.     You    know, 

Madam,    I  went   into   the   nurfery   with. 

him,    and  he   faid,    give  me  fome  bread 

and  butter  :    and  Mrs.   Nanny  told  him 

ro  wait  till  fhe  had  untied  his  brother's 

Wat :    and   he  faid,    No,    I  will    not !   I 
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I  will  have  it  directly!  And  then  he 
called  her  names,  and  ila-vjed  her  hands, 
and  fa  id  it  was  her  place  to  mind  what 
he  bade  her.  And  when  h  s  tea  was 
ready,  (he  wanted  to  pur  a  pin- cloth  be- 
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fore  him,  to  keep  him  clean,  that  he 
might  not  fpoil  his  cloaths ;  and  he  ftamp- 
ped  and  fcreamed,  and  would  not  have 
it  on  at  ail,  and  (hatched  the  cup  out 
of  his  brother's  hand,  becaufe  he  would 
be  ferved  ftrft,  and  fpilled  ic  all  down 
his  coat,  and  wetted  his  {lockings  and 
his  brother's  coat  too ;  and  then  he 
cried  a  great  deal,  and  told  Mrs.  Nanny 
fhe  fhould  have  given  him  the  milk  and 
water  when  he  firft  aflced  for  it}  and 
that  it  was  all  her  fault. 

MAMMA.     Ariel  do  you   think  it  was, 
my  dear  ? 
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1  MARY.  No,  for  fhe  was  going  to 
give  it  him  if  he  had  had  patience ; 
but  he  was  in  fuch  a  hurry ! — To  be 
lure  he  was  very  naughty  ! 

MAMMA.  I  think  fo  indeed.  And 
he  fhould  'have  his  hands  tied  behind 
him  for  fhatching,  and  his  legs  tied 
together  for  ftamping,  and  a  handker- 
chief tied  over  his  mouth  for  fpeak- 
ing  fo  rudely,  and  have  gone  without 
any  thing  to  eat  or  drink.  He  was  a 
very  naughty  boy,  and  if  I  had  known 
he  would  have  behaved,  fo  bad,  you 
fhould  not  have  gone  with  him :  for 
naughty  children  fhould  not  play  with 
my  good  little  Mary,  for  fear  they  fhculd 
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teach  her  to  behave  like  them.  So 
pray,  my  dear,  never  talk  of  bidding 
any  body  do  any  thing  for  you,  for  ic 
does  not  found  at  all  pretty  for  little 
girls  to  talk  in  that  manner. 

There  was  once  a  little  boy  whofe 
name  was  Jack  Wilfully  and  he  behaved 
ib  bad,  and  fpoke  fo  rudely  to  the  fer- 
vants,  that  they  all  determined  not  to 
do  any  thing  for  him,  till  he  would 
fpeak  civilly,  and  be  a  better  child. 
One  morning  when  his  maid  went  to 
drefs  him,  he  told  her  that  he  would 
not  get  up  j  that  his  Mamma  Ihould 
put  his  cloaths  on,  and  that  fhe  might 
go  down  flairs.  Then  he  called  his 
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There  he  lav,  fcreaming,  and  crying, 
Betty  !  Betty  I  Betty !  you  (hall  come 
and  drefs  me !  you  mud  come  and  drefs 
me  !  I  will  be  drefi-ed  !  I  will  get  up ! 
I  mud  get  up  now!  But  nobody  minded 
his  crying,  or  went  near  him  to  help 
him  till  break  fad  was  over :  and  then 
Betty  was  fo  kind  as  to  go  into  the  room 
to  fee  whether  he  would  be  a  good  boy. 
Jack  was  then  fo  tired  of  his  bed,  that 
he  had  tried  every  way  he  could  think 
of  to  drefs  himfelf;  but  he  could  not 
lacs  his  days,  nor  could  he  untie  his 
night-cap  j  fo  he  began  to  find  that  un- 
lefs  Betty  would  help  him  he  fhould  not 
be  able  go  down  dairs.  When  Betty 
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wanted;  and  then  he  would  karn  to 
fpeak  civilly,  and  he  obliged  to  any 
body  who  fhould  be  fo  kind  as  to  affift 
him.  When  dinner  was  ready,  Jack 
was  in  the  garden;  but  he  could  not 
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open  the   door   to  get   in,    fo    there    he 
was  obliged  to  flay.     When  he   was  tired 
with  his  play,  and  he  had  waited  a  great 
while,    it  began   to  rain ;    and  Jack  was 
very  cold   and  wet ;    but  he    was    a  lit- 
tle   boy,   and  as   he   could  not  reach  to 
open  the  door  himtelf,  and  Betty  would 
not  do  it  for  him,    becaufe  he  was  naugh- 
ty,   he  could  not   get   into  the   parlour, 
nor   fhelter   himfelf  from    the   wind   and 
rain.      At   lad    Betty   let  him    come    in. 
He   was    very    hungry,    very    wet,    and 
very  cold  j    and   he   found  that    a   little 
boy  is   much  obliged  to  any    body  who 
will  affift   him.     So  he  promifed  always 
for   the   future   to    mind  what  was   faid 
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to   him,   and  to   aik  for  what  he  wanted 
civilly. 

MARY.  I  think  Betty  was  very  kind 
to  open  the  door  for  him,  as  he  had 
been  fuch  a  naughty  boy:  but  you  know 
1  can  open  our  door  myfelf,  and  come 
in  when  I  pleafe ;  fo  if  dinner  were 
ready,  that  could  not  make  me  go  with- 
out, and  be  hungry. 

MAMMA.  But  you  muft  always  be 
civil,  and  good-natured,  or  elfe  Hannah 
will  not  love  you.  She  will  think  you 
are  an  ill-tempered  child,  which  would 
be  fad  a  thing,  you  know.  Aod. although 
you  can  open  the  door  yourfelf,  there 
are  a  great  many  things  which  you  can- 
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not  do.     You  cannot  your  g-^c  own  break- 
faft,  nor  wafh  or  drefs  yourfelf;    nor  can 
you  take  o;T  your  frock  when  you  want 
to  go  to-bed.     So  you  mud  always  be 
good,  and  fpeak  civilly,   and  not  be  fo 
whimfical  as  to  cry  becaufe  Hannah  puts 
you  to-bed   inftead    of  Mamma.      What 
does  it  fignify,  my  love  ?    I   am  always 
with  you   when  I  can,   and  it  fuits  me. 
But  if  you  cry  for  me  fo  often,  I  mull 
not  have   you   in   the    parlour.      And  if 
you  do  not  behave  well  to  Hannah,   there 
will  not  be  any  body  to  take  care  of  you. 
MARV.     I   will  be  a  good  girl,  Ma- 
dam;   but  I  love   you    better   than  any 
body  elfej    except  my  Papa. 
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MAMMA.  So  I  would  have  you,  my 
dear:  but  when  it  is  proper  for  you  to 
be  with  Hannah,  or  any  other  perfon, 
you  Should  try  to  be  merry  and  good- 
hwnoured,  and  not  fret  and  be  peevifru 


T  H  E     END. 
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